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May Days Are Happy Days 


May days are here! If the winter seemed 
long and cold and sometimes dreary, that is 
all forgotten now in the brightness and 
warmth of May’s sun. A May day in birdland 
starts early. When the sun first peeps over 
the horizon in a blaze of glory, the birds 
have already been twittering and preening 
their feathers and chirping the day’s news 
to one another. 

Mother Robin knows just how many days 
it will be until her new clutch of eggs will 
hatch. She can take time to preen her feathers 
to her satisfaction this morning, but when 
the eggs hatch, she will be a very busy 
mother. This is the story she is telling her 
neighbors, and Father Robin‘is agreeing with 
her, for he, too, will be a very busy bird. 
In fact, this is the story all the birds are 
repeating this morning, for baby-bird time 
is a busy time in birdland. 

Baby time is a busy time in any land, for 
babies must be fed and cared for and taught 
to take care of themselves and to live hap- 
pily with others. Baby birds must learn to 
fly and to hunt food; baby squirrels must 
learn to hunt food, to jump safely from one 
tree to another, and to build warm, safe 
nests for the cold months of winter. Some 
baby butterflies must learn to use their wings 


well enough to fly from one continent to anal 
other. This seems to be almost impossible 


but it is known that some butterflies do yg 
from one continent to another. 


Baby time is a busy time for fathers and 7 
mothers, as well as for babies, whether them 
fathers and mothers are birds, animals, 7 


human beings. 
Babyhood with human beings lasts only 


a short while, but the time of being caredi 


for and taught to take care of ourselves lasts 
several years. Most of you have watched 
Mother and Father take care of youngef 
children in your family, and you know how 
patient and kind and loving they have to bé 
to care for a child and to help him to grow 
and to learn to walk and to talk and to know 
all the many, many things a person has to 
know to make himself wanted and usefull 

In May and June we celebrate Mother$ 
Day and Father’s Day. We can celebraté 
these days best by showing our parents that 
we are grateful for their care and that wé 


honor and respect them for all that they have 


done for us. With our eyes, our lips, and 
our acts, let us say thank you to them. 
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PART ONE 


| DAWSON pulled the cinch one notch 
tighter and slung his saddlebags over Star- 
light’s back. The little mare tossed her 
brown mane and pranced a little, as if she 
sensed that she was about to embark upon a 
new and exciting adventure. 

His brother, Johnny, already mounted, 
squirmed impatiently. “Hurry up, Jimmy,” 
he said. 

Jimmy thrust one well-worn boot into 
the stirrup and swung lightly into the saddle. 

“What's the big rush?” inquired Dad. 
“You have two whole days, you know.” 
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“We want to get away before Mother 
changes her mind,” said Johnny frankly. 

Mrs. Dawson stood in the doorway, try- 
ing not to show her anxiety. Her twin sons 
had roamed these brush-covered hills freely 
almost since they could crawl. Three years 
ago, when they were nine, they had been 
given saddle horses. After that, they had 
ranged far and wide, exploring every cliff 
and ravine within a few hours’ riding dis- 
tance. Often, they would set out soon after 
sunrise, canteens and lunches slung behind 
them on their saddles, returning home only 
when the western sky was ablaze with the 
purple and scarlet of the setting sun. They 
had begged and begged to be allowed to 
go on an overnight trip. Today, on their 
twelfth birthday, Mother had, at last, con- 
sented. As Dad had pointed out, they were 
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responsible and trustworthy lads, and had 
a good working knowledge of woodcraft. 

“Well, good-by,” called the boys together, 
starting down the road at a walk. 

Brownie, their big collie, bounded up 
from the shady spot where he had been 
napping and set off after them. Johnny half- 
turned in his saddle. 

“Go back, Brownie,” he commanded. 

Brownie stood, uncertain, wagging his 
shaggy tail. Surely, his young masters were 
not going anywhere without him. His heart 
fairly leaped at the thought of the young 
cottontails just waiting to be chased. He 
barked pleadingly. 

“You stay here, Brownie,” said Jimmy. 

Brownie went sulkily back to his bed of 
damp earth and lay down. His head drooped 
forward on his white paws. His soft-brown 
eyes followed the boys until they disap- 
peared around a bend in the road. They 
were headed for a range of foothills on the 
other side of the valley. 

When they had planned the trip, Jimmy 
had said, “It’s all government land, and 
hardly anyone ever goes there. We might 
even find some arrowheads if we're lucky.” 

“Yes, or an Indian cave,” Johnny had 
agreed. 

The ranch where the boys lived lay in the 
foothills of a range of southern California 
mountains. Following the main road—which 
was really nothing more than hardpacked 
dirt bordered with tangled brush—they ar- 
rived at the upper end of a valley. To the 
right, the road was sandwiched between two 
ranges that almost touched, to separate 
again after about a half mile, fanning out 
into a wide and fertile valley. To the left, 
the valley was narrow and dotted with live 
oak trees. It blended gradually into the steep 
hillsides that rose from either side. At least 
twice in bygone years, brush fires had swept 


This would have been a swell 
place for an Indian camp. 


the hillsides. The valley now was criss- 
crossed with deep, dry gulleys, formed by 
the floods and erosion that had followed 
the fires. 

“Shall we go past the Olsen place?” asked 
Johnny. 

“TI guess so,” Jimmy said, a little reluctant- 
ly. “It will be easier on the horses.” 

The boys rode single file through one of 
the gulleys until they reached a narrow, 
rocky lane that led to a small weather-beaten 
house, high on the steep slope. Mr. Olsen 
was working in one of the lower terraces. 
He looked up as the boys rode past. 

“Hello, boys,” he called. “Going up to 
see Eric?” 

Jimmy reined Starlight to a halt. “Not 
this time,” he replied. “We're going up in 
the hills behind your place.” 

“Mother's letting us camp out overnight 
—finally,” added Johnny. ‘We thought that 
would be a good place. It’s too far for us 
to do any exploring in just one day, so we 
haven't been up there before.” 

Mr. Olsen thrust his shovel into the rich 
earth and rested his chin on it soberly. 
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“You're not likely to get lost or hurt, I 
reckon,” he said. “Be careful of fire though. 
The brush is as dry as kindling. There’s go- 
ing to be wind before too long.” 

Jimmy licked one finger and held it up. 
“There isn’t any now,” he said. “There isn’t 
even a little breeze.” 

“There will be,” replied Mr. Olsen. 
“There will be.” 

“Well, don’t worry about our starting a 
fire,” said Johnny reassuringly. “We didn’t 
even bring any matches.” 

“Oh, I’m not worried about you two,” 
said Mr. Olsen hastily. “You know what a 
fire can do. It’s the folk who come out for 
a holiday who are careless. Just keep your 
eyes open, that’s all.” 

Mr. Olsen grabbed his shovel with a quick 
jerk of one brawny arm and went back to 
his spading. Johnny and Jimmy continued up 
the steep, narrow road almost to the house; 
then they turned their horses to follow the 
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fence to where the cleared fields ended in 
the slope above. Eric was carrying a bucket 
of water in each hand to the rabbit hutches 
near the fence. He set them down when he 
saw the boys and wiped his perspiring fore- 
head with a bare brown arm. 

“Where are you going?” he called. 

The boys stopped by the fence and ex- 
plained. 

“I wish I could go with you,” said Eric 
wistfully. He patted Starlight’s soft cheek. 
“Guess I couldn’t, though, even if I had a 
horse. Too much to do.” 

For a minute Jimmy wished they had not 
come this way at all. The Olsens were one of 
the poorest families in the community. Mr. 
Olsen could not afford any outside help, so 
Eric, the oldest boy, had to work very hard 
to help buy food and clothing for his 
younger brothers and sisters. Why, he could 
not even afford a canteen and sleeping bag, 
much less a horse. 

“We'll be going again this summer, I 
guess,” said Johnny. “Maybe we can figure 
out some way for you to come along then.” 

Eric’s face brightened. “That would be 
swell,” he answered. “Well, I've got to get 
back to work.” 

He picked up the brimming buckets and 
carried them on to the hutches. The twins 
soon came to the end of the fence and be- 
gan their climb up the rocky hillside. The 
horses picked their way carefully over the 
loose rocks and between the tall stands of 
lilac and sumac that covered the hill. The 
greasewood crackled as they rode over it. 
Johnny reached out one hand and pulled off 
a small branch. 

“This is dry!” he exclaimed, breaking the 
brittle wood between his slender fingers. 

“If a fire ever started in that stuff, there’d 
be no stopping it,” added Jimmy. 

He rode on thoughtfully; then he burst 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Thank You, Father-God, for food 
And other blessings, too; 

May | be guided by Your will 
In everything | do. 


out, “Johnny, why did you say what you did 
about taking Eric along? You know we 
can’t.” 

“Well, why not?” demanded Johnny. “If 
we found a really good campsite that wasn’t 
too far away, one of us could ride double 
with him. I’m sure Mr. Olsen would let 
him go if we came over early and helped 
him with his chores.” 

“Probably,” agreed Jimmy, “but he hasn’t 
any equipment. We'd almost need to find a 
cabin.” 

When the boys reached the top of the 
first hill, they paused. This was as far as 
they had ever come in this direction. Usual- 
ly, they confined their rambles to their own 
range of hills or to the tree-covered meadow 
at the far northern end of the valley. On 
either side of them, the hills rose above 
them, each equally inviting, each waiting to 
be climbed. 

“Let’s go straight ahead,” suggested 
Johnny. “When we get to the top of this 
next rise, we can see farther. Then we can 
turn and go north or south, whichever looks 
interesting.” 

Beyond the next hill was another, and an- 
other rose beyond that, each rising higher 
than the last. The sun was blazing down 
from almost straight overhead when they 
reached a grassy slope at the foot of a high 
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granite cliff. The cliff was impassable; the 
grass was cool and soft. Jimmy dropped 
Starlight’s reins and slid wearily down. 

“This is far enough!” he exclaimed, rub- 
bing his aching thighs. “If we ride any 
more, I'll be too stiff to do any hiking.” 

Johnny swung to the ground and unfas- 
tened his canteen. 

“Go easy on that,” cautioned Jimmy. “Re. 
member, the water in the saddle jugs is for 
the horses.” 

Johnny moistened his dry tongue with a 
few swallows of the cool water; then he 
recapped the canteen and set it down ona 
smooth boulder. He looked around with in- 
terest. 

“You know,” he began, “it’s funny there 
should be green grass here this late in the 
season. Even the grass in the valley is 
brown now.” 

“Maybe there’s a spring around some. 
where,” suggested Jimmy. 

They walked across the narrowing strip 
of green to the point where it ended in a 
depression at the base of the cliff. There, 
in a small hollow beneath the overhanging 
granite, the ground was damp and spongy, 
as if water was very close to the surface. 

“Hey, get some sharp sticks!” yelled 
Johnny excitedly. He pulled out his pocket- 
knife and opened the blade as Jimmy te- 
turned with two small tree branches. The 
boys sharpened the sticks with their knives 
and dug in the soft earth. Sure enough, 
water bubbled up through the sand. 

“It’s a spring!” exclaimed Jimmy. Then 
he added thoughtfully, “You know, this 
would have been a swell place for an Indian 
camp. If we climbed up that cliff, we'd 
probably find some arrowheads.” 

“Well, what are we waiting for?” Johnny 
said eagerly. 

(To be continued) 
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By Marian Joest Martin 


|. was Sherry’s first day in a city school. 
Her heart beat fast as she walked down the 
hall, searching for the little sign that said, 
“Miss Armstrong—Sth Grade.” 

“The fourth door to your right,” the 
principal said kindly. “You can’t miss it. 
Just go right in and tell Miss Armstrong 
that you’re a new student.” 

If only the principal had come with her! 
If only someone were with her! “I’m so 
sorry, dear,” Mother had said that morning, 
smiling her sweet, crinkly smile. “I know 
how you must feel. But the men are coming 
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to install the telephone at half past eight, 
and I must be here. You're ten years old, go- 
ing on eleven, so I’m sure you'll do fine by 
yourself.” And Daddy was out of town on 
business. 

Sherry swallowed hard. She felt very 
small and young and awkward. “The fourth 
door to the right,” the principal had said. 
Here it was. “Miss Armstrong—Sth Grade,” 
announced the little black sign in neat, 
white letters. Sherry paused uncertainly, her 
trembling fingers just touching the brass 
knob. 

“Oh, I wish we had never moved from 
Westville,” she thought, miserably. “No- 
body here will like me because I’m different. 
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Sherry walked bravely up to 
the startled group of girls. 


They'll think I’m gawky and stupid because 
I haven't always lived in the city. They'll 
be stuck-up, and I won’t have any friends!” 

For a moment, Sherry was tempted to turn 
about and run—run anywhere, just so she 
would not have to turn the knob and walk 
into that roomful of unfriendly, staring 
faces. But that would solve nothing, she 
knew. She would only have to return the 
next day and go through it all again. Be- 
sides, what would Mother—with her nice, 
crinkly smile and her confident, cheery man- 
ner—think of her? Taking a deep breath, 
Sherry resolutely turned the knob and 
walked in. 

The rustling of papers and the scratching 
of pencils stopped abruptly as Sherry en- 
tered. To her frightened eyes, there seemed 
to be a thousand faces in the room, and 
every face was turned her way. She felt her 
own face burning, and she blinked rapidly 
to keep back the tears. Not daring to look 
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at the curious children, she stared blindly at 
the drawing of a monkey above the window. 
Miss Armstrong, the teacher, came toward 
her, smiling inquiringly. Sherry heard her- 
self whispering that she was a new student, 
and she soon found herself walking self- 
consciously to Miss Armstrong’s desk to 
receive her books. She did not feel like 
herself at all. It seemed almost as if she 
were someone else, as if the real Sherry were 
standing at a distance, watching this some- 
one else critically. It was an odd feeling. 

Miss Armstrong was introducing her to 
the class. “This is Sherry Markham, boys 
and girls,” the teacher was saying. “Sherry 
is a new student who has just moved here 
from Westville. We're all very happy to 
have you, Sherry.” 

Sherry wished that Miss Armstrong had 
not mentioned Westville. She was just being 
friendly, of course, but now everyone knew 
that she was from the country. Sherry could 
almost feel the amused glances being ex- 
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changed by the other pupils. “But I don’t 
care!” she thought angrily, clenching her 
fists. “They're just stuck-up!” 


Her new desk was the third from the last 
in the second row, between two other girls. 
There was a girl in the seat ahead of her, 
too. As Sherry put her new books and 
school supplies neatly into the desk, she 
stole glances at these girls. And, of course, 
it was just as she had imagined it would be. 
She was the only girl in the room whose 
hair was plaited into long pigtails. The girl 
in front of Sherry wore her brown hair in a 
gay pony tail, and those on either side had 
short bobs. That in itself made Sherry dif- 
ferent from everyone else. Staring blindly 
at the unfamiliar desk, she tried to con- 
centrate on the story Miss Armstrong was 
reading to the class. Suddenly, there was a 
touch on her sleeve, and Sherry looked up. 
The girl in the next row was smiling and 
pushing a little slip of yellow paper across 
the desk. Sherry did not smile back. Stiffly, 
she unfolded the bit of paper and read, “My 
name is Paula Donaldson. Will you be my 
partner when we march out at recess?” 
Without looking at Paula, Sherry nodded. 
She did not want to walk with Paula, but 
she had to pretend a friendliness she did 
not feel. It was obvious that Paula just 
wanted to talk with her because she was a 
country girl, and then, later, she would make 
fun of her to everyone else. It was not fair! 

Sherry suddenly realized that the girl with 
the pony tail had turned about and was 
whispering something. 

“I'm Sandy Merrill,” she was saying. 
“Will you march out with me at lunchtime?” 


Sherry just had time to nod her head again 
before the girl on her left pushed a scrap 
of paper into her hand. “May I walk 
home with you after school?” inquired the 
scrawled letters. “I live just two doors from 
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where you've moved in.” The note was 
signed, “Dorothy Wilson.” 

Sherry nodded quickly again. How cruel 
these girls were. Everyone wanting to walk 
with her just so they could laugh at her later! 
It was almost as if she were a freak. No 
one at Westville had ever been so mean. 

As the class thronged to the door when 
the recess bell rang, Sherry felt an arm 
slipped through hers. As they waited to 
march out, Paula Donaldson asked ques- 
tions eagerly, her blue eyes bright and 
sparkling. What was the Westville school 
like? Had Sherry lived on a farm? Did she 
milk cows? Why had they moved to the 
city? To each question, Sherry gave a curt, 
unsmiling answer. She did not care what 
Paula thought, she told herself. Finally, af- 
ter they were on the dusty playground, Paula 
mumbled some excuse and hurried away. 
Sherry saw her on the swings later, talking 
and laughing with another girl. 

“Talking about me!” she thought, the 
tears stinging her eyes. 


But now, some of the other fifth-grade 
girls crowded about her, asking questions, 
studying her curiously. Her chin in the air, 
Sherry answered each question with a yes 
or no. Finally, they, too, wandered away. 
Sherry was glad when the bell rang again 
and they all returned to the classroom. 


At lunchtime Sandy Merrill hurried up, 
beaming. She was a small, slender girl, with 
horn-rimmed glasses and a lovely smile. For 
a moment, Sherry had a warm, friendly 
feeling toward her. But the glow vanished 
at Sandy’s first words. 


“You're the only girl in the class with 
braids,” she said, fingering one of Sherry’s 
shiny, blonde plaits. “My, how long and 
thick your hair is. Doesn’t it take hours to 
comb it?” 


“Not so long,” Sherry returned stiffly. “I 
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used to wear it in a pony tail, but Mother 
started to braid it after pony tails became so 
common.” 

She felt sick and mean after she said this, 
and she could not look at Sandy. “But it 
serves her right for making fun of my hair 
the first thing,” she thought stubbornly. “I 
guess I can be as stuck-up as she is.” 


Sherry pretended to be happy as Mother 
served her a dainty lunch, but she could not 
eat much. She pushed the salad about with 
her fork, answering Mother’s gay questions 
as cheerfully as possible. Although she 
dreaded returning to school, it was a relief 
when lunch was over and she could leave. 
Mother did not seem to notice how little she 
had eaten, but Sherry knew that before long 
Mother would realize how forced her cheer- 
fulness really was. 


Sherry thought the afternoon would never 
end. Just before the last bell, as she listened 
to Miss Armstrong talk about the Revolu- 
tionary War, she suddenly, and strangely, 
thought of something her Sunday-school 
teacher in Westville had often said: 


“Since God is the loving Father of all of 
us,” Mrs. Bell had explained, “we are all 
really brothers and sisters, even when we 
do not know one another. We all have the 
same thoughts and feelings and hopes and 
fears. When we realize this, it is easy for 
each of us to feel love and affection for 
everyone else.” 

Surrounded by her loving Westville 
friends, Sherry had always felt that Mrs. 
Bell was right. But now, she was not so 
sure. 

“I don’t see how it can be true,” she 
thought. “These girls don’t know how I 
feel at all. Sisters just couldn’t act as they 
do!” 

As Sherry walked slowly down the steps 
after school, she saw Dorothy Wilson wait- 
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ing for her on the sidewalk. Grouped about 
her were Sandy Merrill, Paula Donaldson, 
and several of the other fifth-grade girls, 
Talking earnestly together, they did not see 
Sherry; and she was quite near before she 
suddenly realized that they were discussing 
her. 

“I can’t believe it,” Sandy Merrill was 
saying sadly. “She has such lovely hair, and 
I'd always heard that people from the coun- 
try were so nice and friendly.” 

“She looked so shy when she came in,” 
mourned Paula. “She reminded me of my- 
self the first day I came to this school. I 
thought she seemed so jolly, as if she’d be 
such a nice girl to know. I certainly never 
dreamed she'd be so stuck-up!” 

Stuck-up! The shock of these words made 
Sherry’s face burn. She could scarcely believe 
it! But she was not stuck-up! They were the 
ones—— 

Suddenly, Sherry saw herself as these city 
girls had seen her. They were not really un- 
friendly and critical and superior. Only her 
own imagination had made them seem so. 
She was actually the one who was being un- 
friendly and critical and superior. Mrs. Bell’s 
words rang in her ears. 

“Always look for the Christ, the good, in 
everyone,” Mrs. Bell had said. Sherry had 
been so busy resenting these girls, before 
even knowing them, that she had not had 
time to look for the Christ in them. Worse 
still, she had not even looked for the Christ 
in herself! 

“I’m glad Mrs. Bell did not see me today,” 
she thought, feeling ashamed. “How dis- 
appointed she would have been!” 

Swallowing hard, Sherry walked bravely 
up to the startled group of girls. Forcing 
herself to look directly at each in turn, she 
said breathlessly, “I have been stuck-up, and 
I want to tell you how sorry I am. It was 
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A Song for Shipping Rape 


I like puddings; I like cakes; 


Spring, summer, winter, fall— 
I like ice cream best of all. 


Say-and - lay 


I like the cookies Mother makes. 


6, Rath Chandler 


Orange, chocolate, peach, strawberry, 
Raspberry sherbert, coffee, cherry; 


A cone, a pint, a quart, a brick; 
My favorite’s always peppermint stick, 
Pepper-pepper-peppermint stick. 


only because I was expecting all of you to 
criticize me because I came from the coun- 
try.” She went on to explain about Mrs. Bell 
and what she had said about their being 
sisters. ‘And all the time, I was the one who 
was being stuck-up,” Sherry finished, laugh- 
ing remorsefully. 

The other girls laughed, too, and sud- 
denly, Sherry knew that she would soon feel 
as much at home with them as she ever had 
with her Westville friends. They were just 
like country girls. There was really no differ- 
ence at all. 

“We've always wanted to know someone 
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from the country,” smiled Sandy Merrill, 
linking her arm through Sherry’s as they all 
started toward home together. “Paula is 
from a small town, but she never lived on a 
farm. It must be lovely to live where there 
are apple trees and baby chickens and creeks 
for wading.” 

“And Mrs. Bell was right about our being 
sisters!’ Paula Donaldson laughed joyously, 
taking Sherry’s other arm. 

“There was just one thing I forgot,” said 
Sherry. “I was so busy waiting for you to 
be sisters to me that I forgot to be a sister to 
you!” 
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Senne Shush! I guess you're just 
too much of a city dog to get used to this 
canyon life. Please, Slitheree, try to be quiet! 
That Captain Larton has already complained 
to Mother and Dad. He’s on night duty at 
the fire station, and he has to get his rest at 
home during the day. Do you want the whole 
fire department to be mad at’ you?” 

Slitheree, true to his name, slithered 
against his young master’s knee. His gleam- 
ing tan coat showed devoted care. The short 
legs moved the low-slung body with amaz- 
ing quickness. With a wagging tail on one 
end and an intelligent but rather noisy head 
on the other, every inch of Slitheree’s pipe- 
shaped body was treasured by his owner, 
Jack Rawlings. 

The Rawlings family had just moved into 
the canyon area. It was quite different from 
the city, and its strangeness was something 
that Slitheree felt needed his constant at- 
tention. He had done an unusual amount of 
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barking, and Jack knew that his pet was not 
making friends among the new neighbors. 

Most of the time the canyon was gay. 
Winter and summer, its flowers bloomed, 
one kind or another. They were bright 
against the green hills in winter, and they 
bloomed riotously on the golden sun-baked 
slopes in the California summer. 

But there were some gray days when the 
fog rolled in from the Pacific Ocean, giving 
the canyon a look of mystery. Across the road 
from where Jack and his family lived, next 
door to Captain Larton, chief of the small 
town’s fire department, the earth sank 
down into a wide, tremendously deep hole. 
Slitheree, standing at the edge of the can- 
yon on his four ridiculously short legs, 
barked at things no one could see. 

“Nobody lives in the canyon—just things,” 
Greg, Jack’s neighbor on the other side, 
had told him. Greg and Jack were in the 
same room at school. Now, Greg and his 
sister Val were standing with Jack at the 
edge of the canyon, looking down into its 
vast depths. 

“Lots of trees and bushes down there!” 
Jack said. Slitheree was sniffing excitedly 
beside him, for once, barkless. 

“And some very pretty wild flowers!” 
Val added. “No one ever gets to pick them, 
though, because no one ever goes down 
there!” 

“It’s pretty deep!” Greg added. 

“It’s sure steep and slippery, too! I don’t 
think I'd much care to go down there!” Jack 
found himself shivering a little. 


The next morning, before going to school, 
Jack let Slitheree out on the back porch. 
Slitheree breathed in the fresh air eagerly 
and began his excited barking. 

“What about it, Slitheree? Do you smell 
some wild animal? I guess Greg is right. 
Probably, wild things do live down in the 
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canyon. Oh, oh! Here comes Captain Larton, 
and it’s no neighborly call, either. You proba- 
bly woke him up again, Slitheree. He’s got 
his bathrobe on over his pajamas. Quiet, 
Slitheree! Hush! Please!” 


“Now, look here, young man, I don’t 
like to go around fighting the neighbors; 
but you’ve got to find some way to keep 
that little sausage-dog of yours quiet, or I'll 
have to take steps to see that it’s done my- 
self. Do you understand?’ Captain Larton’s 
bushy eyebrows bristled at Jack. 

Jack knew that Slitheree was in the wrong. 
But he was hurt at the way Captain Larton 
spoke—so angrily. And he had insulted 
Slitheree’s shape, too. It was his rightful 
shape—the way he had been made—and 
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Bedtime Thoughts 
By Priscilla May Moore 


The sun bids farewell to the day 

In such a quiet, lovely way. 

The rainbow colors of his going 

Move down the sky like water flowing. 


And all across the golden land 

The darkness falls; and fearless stand 
The hills and trees, stalwart and strong, 
Listening to the evening’s song. 


Then Mother says good night to me, 
And I’m as brave as hill and tree; 


_ For God, who moves the sun from sight, 


Will be with me all through the night. 


Jack thought it was a good shape. He did 
not want any other kind of dog but a 
dachshund. 

“I'm sorry, Captain Larton. I'll try to keep 
him quiet.” He took Slitheree up in his arms 
and carried him into the house. “Slitheree, 
you'll just have to stay in today. When I 
get home from school, we'll take a good 
walk to make up for it. I’m sorry, boy, but 
you're in trouble with the neighbors, and 
Captain Larton looked like he meant what 
he said!” 


So, after school, Jack, Greg, and Val took 
Slitheree for a long walk down to the high- 
way that bordered the ocean. On their re- 
turn, they let Slitheree loose to run along 
the edge of the canyon. Greg thought that if 
he got used to the new smells, maybe he 
would quit some of his noisy, frantic bark- 
ing. 

“He has never bothered people like this 
before,” Jack said. “He was kind of a spe- 
cial friend to all of our old neighbors. It 
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sure hurts to have someone dislike him like 
Captain Larton does!” 

A late afternoon haze was settling over 
the canyon, making it seem filled with thin 
smoke, Slitheree was quiet now, intent on 
sniffing at the edge of a drainpipe that 
wound its slender way down to the bottom 
of the canyon at a dense point. 


Val, Jack, and Greg were talking over 
school matters. It was not until much later 
when they turned to go home again that 
they heard the bark. It came from a long 
way off, like the echo of a bark from far 
down in the canyon. 

“Sounds like a dog in the canyon,” Val 
said. “Jack! Where is Slitheree?” 

“That sounds just like Slitheree’s bark,” 
Greg said, puzzled. “It sure does, and it 
sounds like it’s coming from the canyon.” 

“Slitheree! SLITHEREE! He’s gone! Now, 
how——” Jack’s voice was alarmed. “But 
how could he get down there?” His eyes 
searched the canyon that now was taking 
on a shadowy, even a murky, look. 

The echo-like bark came again, ending in 
a thin, strange whine. 

“Greg!” Jack shouted. “‘Slitheree is in 
that canyon. He can’t get back up. I've got 
to go after him!” ; 

“You can’t get down there, Jack! And 
how would you get back? I can’t figure out 
how he got——” 

Val was looking around. “Could he have 
made it through the drainpipe? You know I 
wouldn’t say anything about your dog, Jack, 
but he is shaped a little bit like a pipe with a 
tail on one end and a head on the other. 


- You've always said he was true to his name. 


Maybe he did slither through that pipe!” 
“Val, I think you're right!” Jack said. 
“But I can’t get through the pipe, and I 
have to get down there to him. Do you 
(Please turn to page 40) 
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By Elizabeth S. Christensen 


ince upon a day, Mary opened her eyes 


and looked outside. 

“Oh,” she said, “this is a lovely day. I 
think it is going to be a special day.” 

Hopping out of bed, Mary ran to tell 
Mommy and Daddy. 

“Oh,” said Mary, ‘this is a lovely day. I 
think it’s going to be a special day.” 

“Then come and have pancakes and syrup 
for a special day,” said Mommy. 

Daddy went to work, and Mommy smiled 
and said, “Do you suppose I have a big 
helper to watch the baby while I hang up 
my clothes ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary happily. “We can 
sit and roll the ball.” 

Soon, Mommy came in and said, “I told 
Mrs. Smith how you are taking care of the 
baby for me. She wondered if my big girl 
could help her, too. She would like a loaf 
of bread from the store. Here is the money, 
dear.” 

Putting on her roller skates, Mary went 
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to the store and back in a hurry. 

“Thank you very much,” said Mrs. Smith. 

“You are very welcome,” said Mary with 
a smile. 

Mary sat down and took off her skates. 
She was thinking about her special day. Just 
then, she heard the telephone. 

“Oh,” thought Mary, “perhaps I'll hear 
something special over the telephone.” 

But, no, it was only Grandma, asking if 
Mary would bring over her knitting. She 
had left it on Mother’s table last night. 

“My, you are a busy girl today,” said 
Mommy. 

Grandma lived two blocks down the 
street. Hurrying along, with the knitting in 
her hand, Mary ran and ran and ran. 

“What a fast little girl I have,” said 
Grandma. “Thank you.” 

Mary kept very busy all day, but that 
night she said to her. Mommy, “I guess I 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Happy Mother's Day, 


BY LAWRENT LEE 
Copyright 1959 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


B OB MOORE shook the last dime out of his 
savings bank onto the bed. Sunlight streamed 
across the coverlet, touching his younger 
brother’s close-cropped head and making the 
scattered coins the boys had saved twinkle 
and gleam. 

“If we buy the scarf for our Mother’s Day 
gift, we won’t have anything left for our 
catcher’s mitt,” Chris said wistfully. 

He shoved back his chair and crossed to 
the chest where the boys kept the things they 
treasured most. His feet dragged. 

Watching him, Bob suspected that his 
brother had been thinking about the mitt all 
the time they were counting their money and 
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“Hey, Bob! Chris! Come quick! 
There’s trouble out here!’ 


Mrs. Robin 


trying to decide what they should buy for 
their mother. 

Bob watched Chris open the chest and 
take out the old mitt. 

“Look!” Chris said, holding up the mitt 
so that Bob could see the worn spot in its 
middle. “A really hard ball could tear this 
open easy. So, if we don’t get a new mitt, 
you can’t catch for the Spartans. I sure don't 
want you to miss that!” 

“I don’t want to either,” Bob said grudg- 
ingly, “but that scarf is blue, like Mom’s 
eyes. She'd like it a lot.” 

Chris nodded. “Candy and flowers don’t 
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cost much, but they don’t last long,” he said. 

“Maybe we can find some way to make 
extra money,” said Bob. “Maybe we can line 
up some lawns to mow in Pleasanton. I think 
Dad would drive us in with our mower. I 
think maybe——” 

“Yeah, maybe!” The words exploded 
from Chris. “Maybe we could ask Dad for 
a loan. Maybe we could ask him to give us 
the mitt. Maybe! I got a hunch we ought 
to buy a flower in a pot. Then we'd be sure 
to get our mitt. If we had it, the Fireflies 
might let me catch for them. I'd have to 
practice a lot, but not a single Firefly’s got 
a catcher’s mitt.” 

Bob looked out of the window so he 
would not see the longing in his brother's 
eager face. He knew how Chris felt about 
the mitt. He felt that way, too. Still, he kept 
remembering the scarf; and he could 
imagine his mother’s joy if she opened her 
Mother's Day gift from them and found it. 
When she took it out of the box and slipped 
it over her shoulders, her eyes would look 
bluer than any skies he had ever seen. The 
mitt or the scarf—it was hard to decide 
which one. And all the time they were try- 
ing to decide, Bob was tempted to go to his 
father with their problem. His father would 
help them; but in the Moore family it was 
expected that any gift one of them gave an- 
other would be paid for by the giver, not 
by someone else. 

“We won't go to Dad for help,” he said 
to Chris just as he heard a shout from the 
yard below their bedroom window. 

“Hey, Bob! Chris! Come quick! There’s 
trouble out here!” 


It was Red Sloan’s voice. 


Bob rushed to the window, followed by 
Chris. Red and his cousin Coralee were on 
the slope, looking at something between the 
two big oaks. The trees were so misted 
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with new green leaves that, from the win- 
dow, Bob could not tell what Red and Cora- 
lee saw, but they were staring as if they were 
fascinated. 

“Come on,” Bob cried. ‘““Something’s up!” 

They ran down the stairs and into the 
yard, where they joined Red and Coralee. 

“That pet robin of yours!” Coralee gasped. 
“Look what’s happening to her!” 

“Look!” said Red, pointing. 

“Mrs. Robin!” Chris exclaimed; but what 
Bob saw turned him speechless. 

A short time ago, the boys had noticed a 
pair of robins building a nest in one of the 
big oaks. All winter they had watched the 
pair feed at the feeding tray in the back 
yard when so many of the bright berries and 
rich ripe seeds that birds like were still 
covered with snow. The boys had started 
calling them Mr. and Mrs. Robin long be- 
fore the first blue egg appeared in the robins’ 
nest. And now, there Mrs. Robin hung be- 
tween the two trees! The thing that held 
her, fluttering, was a kite string wrapped 
around one wing. Bob and Chris had been 
flying their kite last week, and it had got so 
badly tangled in the trees that they had had 
to abandon it. In some way, the bird had 
been caught in the string that hung loosely 
there, swinging back and forth with every 
breeze. 

“Oh, Mrs. Robin, we've got to get you 
down!” Chris’s wail was low and tearful. 

“How?” Red demanded. “I can’t see 
how!” 

Bob turned and started for the barn and 
the rack that held his father’s ladders. Red 
followed while the other two watched the 
bird with white, upturned faces. 

As Bob hurried to the barn, little ripples 
of fear broke in him. ‘Is Mrs. Robin’s wing 
broken? Are her eggs so chilled they won't 
hatch? I didn’t see Mr. Robin. He may be 
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“Oh, Mrs. Robin, we've got to 


get you down!” 
Chris wailed. 


chasing that squirrel that was bothering 
them yesterday. If she were, too, being so 
worried about her eggs might have got her 
so excited that she didn’t see the string.” 

He and Red carried a ladder back to the 
oaks. They passed the one where the robins 
had nested and raised the ladder against the 
other one. 

Coralee protested, “You can’t reach Mrs. 
Robin from over there.” 

“No,” Bob agreed. ‘““We’ll have to let her 
down before we can get the string off. Red, 
you climb to the top of the ladder behind 
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me, will you? And, Coralee, come halfway 
up.” 

Bob climbed high enough to reach the 
string that was tangled in the branches above 
them. He cut it loose and handed the end 
to Red. 

“Be careful,” Bob warned him. ‘Mrs. 
Robin is fluttering so hard she may jerk the 
string out of your hand. When you're sure 
you have it, give it to Coralee, and she can 
give it to Chris. And you, Chris,” he said 
when his brother reached for the string, 
“let her down easy. If she can untangle 
herself, she won't be so frightened as she 
will be if we have to do it for her.” 

Carefully, Chris lowered the robin while 
the others climbed down. When the bird 
reached the grass, she lay quiet a moment. 
Then, without trying to untangle herself, 
she staggered to her feet. A few short flut- 
ters showed that she could not fly; but her 
wing was not broken, and she began hop- 
ping toward the oak where her nest was. 

Red started forward. “We've got to help 
her get back to her eggs!” he cried. 

Chris said softly, “Let Bob do it. She 
knows him and won't be so scared.” 

Chris handed the string to his brother, 
and Bob moved forward quietly, shortening 
the string between him and the bird. When 
he was close enough, he bent and cupped 
her body in his hands. He could feel her 
heart beating frantically. Her frightened eyes 
blinked fast and furiously; and then she 
must have felt that he meant to help her, 
for she fixed her eyes on his face and 
watched him. He freed her wing of the loops 
of string; and she rested quietly in his hands. 

He said to Red, “Help Chris get the lad- 
der over to her tree, will you? I want to 
take her up and put her on her eggs.” 

“She started for them first thing,” said 
Coralee. 
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As Bob carried the robin up the ladder, 
he heard Chris say, “Let’s get a board and 
make a feed table just for her. She can’t fly 
to hunt worms and bugs for a while, and 
Bob says birds can’t last long without food.” 

When, at last, Bob was high enough to 
see into the nest, he counted the eggs. All 
of them were there. The squirrel had not 
stolen any of them. He wondered if they 
had chilled while Mrs. Robin was gone, but 
he would not touch them. He knew that 
when people touch birds’ eggs, the birds 
often go away and never come back. 

“Mrs. Robin,” he said as he lowered her 
to her nest, ‘‘this is what you want. So settle 
down. We won't bother you.” 

He drew back and waited till Chris could 
hand him the board with the grain and 
water cans set in it. When it was wedged 
safely into a crotch near the nest, he climbed 
down. 


“Do you think her eggs are all right?” 
Chris asked him. 

“Yes,” said Bob. way she pulled them 
under her and settled down, I think she'll 
have a good hatch by Mother’s Day.” 

“She'll be a good mother,” said Coralee 
wisely. ‘“She’s thinking of her baby birds 
and planning for them before they’re out 
of their shells; and she'll keep right on till 
they fly away. She loves them—like Auntie 
does me and Red and your mother does 
you boys.” 

Bob nodded. ‘I hope we don’t grow up 
like her birds and fly away and forget what 
our folks do for us.” 

Red laughed a little ruefully. “I guess 
God made birds that way, but I think He 
made us different. We're supposed to know 
and remember.” 

As they walked to the house, Chris slipped 

(Please turn to page 28) 


What Am $7 


Carrots are my favorite food; 
The farmyard is my store; 


And when I shop, 
I always hop, 


Cause it’s a happy chore. 


&, Dory Schreyer 


My ears stand up 

When I sit down; 

They’re pink, and I am white. 
If you think I’m a bunny, 
Then you're absolutely right! 
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Here I am, Lord. Use me. ® | want to 
live as You would have me live. Use 
me to show Your love, peace, harmony, 
and courage to others. 


I use my imagination to make happy 
pictures in my mind. ® If I need health, 
I see myself as healthy. If I need 
clothes, I see myself clothed. Whatever 
I need, I picture it in my mind. 


I can do all things through Christ in me. 
When I am tired, my heavenly Father 
gives me rest and new strength for 
work and play. 


I know that all people are God's chil- 
dren. ® I look for the Christ, the good, 
in everyone I meet, just as I hope 
they will look for the good in me. 


I fill my mind with thoughts of health 
and happiness. ® | know that if I keep 
my thoughts on health and happiness, 
my body will be well and strong. 


I keep God’s commandments. ® | see 
that His commandments or laws are 
for my good and for the good of others, 
so I obey them gladly at all times. 


This is God’s weather, and it is good. 
He knows the kind of weather we need, 
and we have faith in His goodness. 


Thank You, Father, for this wonderhy: 
new month. ® Help me to get the mag 
joy possible out of every minute of 
every day. 


I forgive because God forgives me, 
I forgive myself as well as others, 
Through God's forgiving love, each 
day is a new beginning for everyone. 


I control my temper. ® Thinking about 
the goodness in the person who makes 
me angry helps me to keep calm and 
to try to see his side of every problem 
as well as my own. 


I remember to keep praying for my 
good and for the good of others, 
I keep myself in touch with God all 
through the day by turning to Him in 
prayer again and again. 


Whatever work I am given to do, 1 
do it well, and I stick to it until its 
finished. I work steadily and cheer 
fully because I know God is working 
with me. 


God's spirit of peace, love, and joy 
lives in me. ® His Spirit encourages 
me to live happily with those around 
me. 


I am where God wants me to be, do ¥ 
ing what He wants me to do. ® | will 
do my best today and every day, right 
where I am. 


I work with God, and God works 
through me. ® Knowing that God is al- 
ways with me keeps me happy, ul 
afraid, and calm no matter what ! 
have to do. 
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I do not worry: I trust God. ® Whatever There is sunshine in my heart today. 


I need—whether it is food, clothing, No matter what the weather is outside, 
friends, or help with my lessons—I go I remember God's goodness to all 
to God in prayer, and He takes care of His children, and I keep myself cheer- 
my every need. ful and sunny inside. 


I have faith that the good always wins My heart is loving, and my life is 
out. ® No matter how discouraging happy. ® I try to be thoughtful, kind, 
things may seem, I know that God is and polite always so that I can be a 
in charge of my life and of the world. joyous part of God's world. 


Today I will do something special for 
Mother. ® Tomorrow and every day I! 
will show my love for her by being 
cheerful, obedient, and helpful. 


The joy of the Lord is my strength. 
I find all my work easy when I keep 
joyful and happy. 


God is my loving Father; I am His per- 
fect child. ® I am like my Father-God, 
for I inherit life, love, joy, and peace 
from Him. 


God takes care of my every need. ® If 
I need something, I see that my need 
gives me an opportunity to put my 
trust in Him. 


I make prayer a part of everything I 
do today. ® | ask in faith for whatever 
I need, and I know God will answer 
me in the way He knows is best. 


I love everyone and everything around 
me. ® | show my love by being gener- 
ous, forgiving, kind, and helpful when- 
ever and wherever I can. 


I live in the sunshine of love and good 
will. ® I make my own sunshine by 
keeping my mind filled with happy, 
healthy thoughts and my heart filled 
with love. 


looking forward to or how much I want 


it, I will not interrupt God's plans for 


my good by being impatient. 


Thank You, God, for using me, right 
where I am, to bring Your blessings 
to others. ® Whenever and wherever | 
see anyone in need, I remember that 
God is our help in every need. 


the power I have in me. ® | want to 
make my life count on the side of good. 


Jesus Christ is my elder brother. 
When grief comes to me, I turn to Him 
for comfort because He knew sorrow 
and kept forgiving and cheerful. 


use my mind and my body to do what 
He wants me to do, and He will lead 
me through every day. 


Ih Father-God, help me find and develop 


1 I turn everything over to God. ® I will 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

During the next two months, we celebrate 
two days that are very important to each 
of us: Mother’s Day and Father's Day. 
These are very special days for showing our 
mothers and fathers that we love them and 
that we do appreciate all the wonderful 
things they do for us, and we know that each 
of you is trying to think of ways to make 
your mother and father happy and to remind 
them that you love them very much. 

Your loving and helpful thoughts and 
words and acts will prove to your parents 
each and every day of the year that you love 
them and want them to be happy. Your 


happy, cheerful smile, your willing, helpful 
hands, and your loving, considerate words 
and acts can make every day a very special 
day for your mother and father. 

If you are not already one of our happy, 
loving, helpful Boosters and would like to 
join the Good Words Booster Club and try 
to make each day a very special, happy day 
for all those about you, write to Barbara 
Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
souri, and ask to have an application blank 
sent to you. 

Lovingly and happily, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: 1 was exceptionally pleased 
when my membership card arrived. I will do 
my best to keep the rules of the club. 

The other day we were going on a picnic 
in the hills, and I hoped my girl friend could 
come with us, but her mother said they were 
going out. I prayed that she might be al- 
lowed to come. Later, we had a phone call, 
and she could come. I thanked God in my 
prayers for that and for many other things. 

—JUDITH (South Australia) 


= We liked your letter, Judith. It will help 
us to remember that God will answer our 
every prayer in the best way possible. Our 
part is to turn to Him in prayer and to have 
faith in His power to make all things right. 

It is very important that we remember to 
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thank God for His goodness, and we are 
glad that you do thank Him for His many 
blessings to you. 


Dear Barbara: 1 received my membership 
card yesterday. I will try to be a good, kind, 
loving, and truthful Booster. 

My sisters and I quarrel a lot. But now 
since I am a Booster, I am asking God to 
help me to be kind and to try not to quarrel 
with my sisters. — JUDY 


= As you let God help you to think only 
loving thoughts, to say only loving words, 
and to do only loving acts, Judy, you will 
find that it is easier to keep from quarreling 
with your sisters. And we know that each 
day without an argument among you girls 
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will be an especially happy day for you and 


for your mother and father. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have found out that God 
really answers all our prayers. I got a speech 
that I was supposed to learn, and on the way 
home from school, I lost it. I prayed to God 
that I would find it, and I did find it the next 


morning. —SHARON (Canada) 


= It is wonderful to know that every prayer 
is heard and answered in just the right way! 

Remember, Sharon, nothing is ever real- 
ly lost. It is simply not in the place we 
thought it was. When we turn to God, He 
fills our mind with ideas that help us to 
know where to look. 


Dear Barbara: Thank you for the club mem- 
bership card and rules and the lovely letter. 
I say my prayers every night with my 
sister, and we find everything turns out fine. 
I look after my brother for Mommy, and 
I wash the dishes. —ANNE (England ) 


« We are glad to know that you and your 
sister have found that when we turn to God 
and trust Him in all that happens, every- 
thing does turn out fine. 

As you happily and joyfully help your 
mother, Anne, you are telling her in the very 
best way possible that you do love her and 
appreciate all the good things she does for 
you and the rest of the family. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am happy that I am 
a member of the Good Words Booster Club. 
It is easy, fun, and necessary to keep the 
Booster pledge. 

I have done good deeds and said good 
words. I have said please, you're welcome, 
and thank you at proper times. —TOMMY 


= Please, you’re welcome, and thank you 
are indeed good words, Tommy. We know 
your mother and father are very proud 
to have such a polite son. You are helping 
to make every day a happy day for them 
when you remember to do good deeds and 
to say good words. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have tried to be good and 
to help my mother and father. I helped my 
mother yesterday, and I helped her to clean 
up my bedroom today. I helped my father 
work in the yard Friday. 

I go to Sunday school every Sunday, and 
I pray every night. —WALTER 


= You are helping to make every day a spe- 
cial day for your mother and father when 
you express your love for them in such help- 
ful ways, Walter. And we know you remem- 
ber to give a happy, loving smile with every 
act of helpfulness. 

Always remember that all the little things 
we do are very important in making our- 
selves and others happy. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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( Adapted ) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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THIS IS 


LIKKA 


Designed by Janice Gore 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstatt 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Tm MONTH we present a philatelic salute 
to the newest, largest, and most northern- 
most member of our great family of states, 
Alaska. It became the forty-ninth state on 
January 3, 1959. 

The name of Alaska is derived from 
Alyasca or Al-ay-ek-sa, an Aleut word mean- 
ing “great land” or “mainland.” The Aleuts 
are a tribe of Eskimos that live in the Aleu- 
tian Islands. 

In size, Alaska is one-fifth as large as the 
continental United States and more than 
twice the size of Texas. If the easternmost 
part of the new state were placed in the 
Carolinas, the westernmost part would reach 
to San Francisco. The Alaska mainland is 
only fifty-four miles across Bering Strait from 
the western tip of Chukotski Peninsula in 
Siberia in the Soviet Union. 

The first explorer to reach Alaska was the 
Danish captain Vitus Bering, for whom Ber- 
ing Strait is named. Bering, who sailed un- 
der the Russian flag, claimed the territory for 
Russia, and Alaska became known as Rus- 
sian America. 

The Russians built up a huge trade in 
furs, but did not make much effort to colo- 
nize and settle their territory. In 1860, the 
Czar of Russia, fearful that the British might 
attempt to seize Alaska, offered to sell it to 
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Roland Rexroth 


By 


the United States. The Congress authorized 
the purchase, and in 1867, William H. 
Seward, then Secretary of State, purchased it 
for the sum of $7,200,000. The American 
flag was raised over Alaska on October 18, 
1867. 

Alaska became a territory of the United 
States in 1912, and forty-seven years later, 
a state. 

The two-cent denomination that we illus- 
trate pictures William H. Seward. This 
stamp was issued in 1909 to commemorate 
the Alaska-Yukon Pacific Exposition held at 
Seattle, Washington, that year. 

The three-cent denomination pictures 
Mount McKinley, the highest peak on the 
North American continent. It is one of a 
series of four stamps issued in 1937 to com- 
memorate the territorial possessions of the 
United States, the others being Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

The seven-cent denomination is an air- 
mail stamp that was issued in January to 
honor the admission of Alaska into the 
Union. It pictures an outline map of the 
new state with a mountain range in the 
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= Carnations, are for 
4 Mothers Day, 


4 Which will be Sunday, 
The tenth of May. 
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background and a group of eight five-pointed 
stars that represent the Big Dipper and the 
North Star. 


Now that Alaska has become a state, our 
flag will have forty-nine stars instead of 
forty-eight in the blue field, beginning July 
4, Next month we shall tell you about the 
changes in our flag that have been made as 
the number of states in the Union have in- 
creased. 


Mary’s Special Day 
(Continued from page 17) 


was wrong. This hasn’t been a special day 
after all.” 

Mommy put her arms around Mary and 
held her tight. “Shall I tell you something?” 

Mary kissed Mommy and nodded her 
head. 

Mommy said very softly, “You have been 
so kind and helpful all day that I think you 
have made it a special day for Mommy, for 
baby, for Mrs. Smith, and for Grandma. So 
I think we can still call it Mary’s special 
day.” 

Mary did not say a word, but she smiled 
a big, big smile. | 


Happy Mother's Day, 
Mrs. Robin 


(Continued from page 21) 


in beside Bob. 

“Bob,” he said, “I want us to get that 
scarf for Mother. She’s kind of like Mrs. 
Robin.” 


“Sure,” said Bob. “Whether we get a mitt 


or not, Mom deserves the best.” 
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| SEE IT!” shouted Bobby. “I do! I do!” 
Bobby was very excited as he looked at his 

row of radish tops. Beneath the green leaves, 

he could see something red bursting through 
the ground. 

“Mother! Mother!” he called. “I believe 
my radishes are ready!” 

“Pull one or two and see,” said Mother. 

“If they're large enough, pull a handful for 

supper.” 


Bobby was still shouting when he came 


in with a handful of radishes. 


PARTNERS 


By Grace Briggs 


“They're mine! I grew them! And they’re 
real!” 

“They will be good for supper. I'll cut 
off their tops, and you can wash them, 
Bobby,” Mother said, smiling. 

As Bobby washed the radishes, his older 
sister, Jane, reached high in the cupboard 
for a small bowl. 

Bobby thought the bowl of red radishes 
was the most beautiful dish on the table. 

“Daddy, I grew them! They’re mine!” ex- 
claimed Bobby as he sat down for supper. 

“They are mighty fine radishes,” agreed 
Daddy, “but I want a little credit, too. I 
prepared the dirt for you so you could plant 
them. Remember ?”’ 


“And I cut off the tops,” added Mother, 
her eyes twinkling. 
“Well, I took down the bowl to put them 
in,” offered Jane. 
(Please turn to page 39) 
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A Little Rabbit 


BY CARI LOU VICKERY (8 years) 
Billings, Mont. 


When all around 
Was dark with fog, 
I saw a little rabbit 
Sitting on a log. 
He was looking 
For all he could see, 
And I was wondering 
What was to be. 
When he started hopping away, 
I began to say, 
"Come, little rabbit; 
Come back on Easter Day.” 


The Lily of the Valley 


BY PAT KLEM (10 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


One day the forest folk thought they 
would have a party for the fairies because 
they had been so kind to them. Then came 
the problem of how they were going to give 
the invitations to the fairies because fairies 
are invisible, you know. 

Suddenly, a little voice said, “I could 
help.” 

The forest folk turned around, “What 
could you do?” said an elf. 

The little voice (which was the voice of 
the lily of the valley) said, “I could ring 
my little bell and send the message.” So the 
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little flower rang and rang his bell. Pretty 
soon, every fairy was standing under the big 
oak tree. 

When the party was finished the fairy 
queen stepped forward and gave the flower 
the most beautiful perfume ever. So when- 
ever we cannot see the lily of the valley; 
we can certainly smell it. 


The Bird that Learned to Fly 


BY JOHN SIGNOR (10 years) 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


One bright, sunshiny morning in the for- 
est, a little bird woke up. 

He said, “I think I will fly.” But, natu- 
rally, he did not know how to fly. He had 
to learn. So he hopped over to the edge of 
the nest. He chirped and chirped until he 
thought it would be all right. Then he 
started to fly, but he was afraid, and he did 
not make it. He fell down to the ground. 
He tried and tried to fly until it started to 
get cloudy. He looked up as it started to 
rain. 

It was lightning, and one streak hit the 
ground nearby. The little bird took off. I 
mean he was really going! 

It stopped raining, and the lightning 
stopped, too. Now, it was calm. But where 
was the bird? 

Suddenly, he flew out from behind a tree! 

He knows how to fly now. The sun shines 
like brass, but he forgot to be afraid. 
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Dolly Dear 


BY REBEKAH JEAN WHITTLE (11 years) 
Gilbert, S.C. 


I got a little dolly 

For Christmas just last year. 
loved my little dolly; 

I named her Dolly Dear. 


We played each day together 


: As happy as could be; 

And when ’twas time to go to bed, 
ty My dolly slept with me. 
ve We love each other dearly, 
v5 And when I grow to be 

A mother, I will tell my kids 

’Bout Dolly Dear and me. 
The Chipmunk 
BY EDYTHE D. KIRK (12 years) 

f- New York, N.Y. 
. I spied him darting out of 
d His little crevice home. 
Jf He did not know 1 saw him; 
- He was all alone. 
e 
d As if he sensed some danger, 
1. He listened cautiously, 
0 With one wee foot held to his breast, 
O Before he noticed me. 
e Poor little startled chipmunk 
I With pleading eyes that say, 

“Please don’t come any closer 
p Till I make my getaway.” 
e 

With nuts inside each furry cheek, 
! He had perhaps come out to eat; 


And, of course, he could not know— 
I had no wish to spoil his treat. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for October you may send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 


The Sea 


BY JOAN DILLON (8 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Big pink sea shells here and there; 
Clinging barnacles everywhere. 
Divers diving in and out; 
Everybody beginning to shout. 
People picnicking along the shore, 
Humming to the deep sea’s roar. 
Children playing in the waves; 
All the boys exploring caves. 

My grandma’s dozing in her chair, 
Dozing in the deep-sea air. 


Songs 
BY SUSAN POLANKA (10 years) 
Dover, Ohio 


Some are high; some are low; 
Some go swaying to and fro. 


Some are happy; some are gay; 
Some are laughing all the day. 


They're made by wind; they're made by rain. 
They're made by birds, and a chugging train. 


They're made by crickets through the night. 
They're made by brooks in quiet light. 


A Daring Disciple 


By Aylesa Forsee 


S AUL had everything a boy could ask for— 
a good home, a loving family, a fine educa- 
tion. His father was a respected Roman 
citizen in Tarsus, located in Asia Minor. He 
was also one of the Pharisees, who followed 
strict religious laws but were often unkind 
to people not in their own group. 

When it was time to choose his lifework, 
Saul decided he wanted to be a rabbi instead 
of a tentmaker like his father. To get the 
training he wanted, Saul went to Jerusalem. 
There, he heard many stories about a man 
called Jesus. 

The priests said Jesus had come to destroy 
the laws which God had given Moses and 
to set up a strange, new religion. Saul agreed 
with the priests that it was not right for the 
old Jewish laws to be overthrown. He also 
reasoned that if Jesus had really been the 
long-awaited Messiah, God would not have 
allowed Him to be put to death. 

Back in his home town of Tarsus once 
more, where he served as a rabbi, Saul kept 
hearing about the apostles of Jesus. Even 
after Jesus had been crucified, they con- 
tinued to teach and to heal. To help destroy 
the new religion, Saul journeyed to Jerusa- 
lem. 

Saul and high officials schemed about how 
they might put a stop to the work of the 
disciples. The name “disciple” was now be- 
ing given to any person who believed in what 
Jesus had taught. Saul was not a cruel man 
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by nature, but he was convinced that it was 
tight to stop the spread of the new beliefs 
at any cost. An order went out that the dis- 
ciples were not to speak to the crowds who 
were wanting to hear them. The prisons were 
soon full of men and women who dared to 
be true to the Christian faith. When a man 
named Stephen continued to teach and 
preach publicly, Saul let a crowd stone him 
to death. 

But no matter what Saul and the officials 
did, they could not keep Christianity from 
spreading. Word came that in Damascus 
and other cities the number of Christians 
was growing. I will go to Damascus, Saul 
promised himself, and search out the Chris- 
tians there. 

From the high priest, he got letters ad- 
dressed to officials in Damascus. These gave 
him permission to bring followers of Jesus 
back to Jerusalem for punishment, or even 
death. 

When Saul set out on the 150-mile trip 
to Damascus, some friends and helpers went 
with him. Hot sun streamed down on the 
little caravan as they traveled the rough, 
dusty road. Saul had more time to think 
than he usually had. Perhaps he thought 
of stories he had heard about Jesus. Perhaps 
he wondered why, in the face of danger, His 
followers remained loving and peaceful. 

After several days, the party neared 
Damascus, a very old city in a valley watered 
by a river. The white domes of its buildings 
were a welcome sight. 

Suddenly, a light, sharp and dazzling— 
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brighter than the noonday sun—shimmered 
around Saul as if it had burst from the sky 
above him. Saul fell to the ground, pressing 
his face to the earth. Then he heard a power- 
ful voice filling the air around him. “Saul, 
Saul, why do you persecute me?” it said. 

Saul was frightened and stunned. Strug- 
gling for speech, he asked, “Who are you, 
Lord?” 

The voice answered, “I am Jesus, whom 
thou persecutest.” 

Saul could not understand this. Jesus was 
no longer alive, or was He? Was what He 
had said about life eternal true, after all? 
What could he, or should he, do? 

“Rise,” the voice commanded, ‘‘and enter 
into the city, and you will be told what to 
do.” 

The men around Saul were no help to 
him, for they were speechless with fright. 
Saul struggled to his feet, but even though 
his eyes were open, he could not see. With 


Saul struggled to his feet, 
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halting footsteps, he groped toward a com- 
panion, who led him by the hand. In Damas- 
cus, Saul’s companions took him to the 
house of a man named Judas, who lived on 
the street called Straight. 

Judas tried to give Saul food and make 
him comfortable, but Saul would not eat. 
Everything he had been doing that had 
seemed so right now seemed wrong. In the 
dark, fearful hours that followed, Saul must 
have prayed to have his sight restored. But 
he must also have prayed for forgiveness 
for the terrible things he had done to the 
disciples, and for guidance. 

Saul found, as each of us can find, that 
when we are truly sorry for mistakes and 
want to do better, we can have God’s help. 
Saul’s pride was replaced by humility. In- 
stead of doing things his own way, he was 
now willing to do what God wanted him to 
do. 

For three days Saul continued to refuse to 
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Tree Planters 


By Eleanor Halbrook Zimmerman 


One! Two! Three! Four! 
Marching down the drive, 
Four little maple trees 
All dancingly alive! 


We planted them a week ago 
And watered them with care, 

And now they toss their happy leaves 
High in the sunny air. | 


One for Jim, for Robert, 
For ’Lizabeth, and me— 
Each of us the owner of 
A little maple tree! 


The rain and sun will bless them; 
Birds find them in the spring. 
Oh, anyone who plants a tree 
Has done a lovely thing! 


eat. Weak, sightless, miserable, he lay on 
a couch, trying to find the answer to what 
he should do. His whole life was changed. 
Then Saul heard someone asking for him, 
and footsteps came to his couch. His visitor 
was Ananias, a follower of the Lord who, 
in a vision, had been told to visit Saul. In a 
kind voice Ananias said, “Brother Saul, 
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Jesus, who appeared to you on the road by 
which you came, has sent me that you may 
regain your sight and be filled with the Holy 
Spirit.” 

This man was one of those he had come 
to Damascus to destroy, thought Saul. 
Ananias must know this; yet, he was treat- 
ing Saul with brotherly love. Saul was 
troubled. Instead of hatred for followers of 
Jesus, he felt love. Never again would he 
harm one of them. 

Now, Ananias was laying his hands on 
Saul. Immediately, something like scales fell 
from Saul’s eyes, and he could see. Joyously, 
Saul sat up and looked around the room. 
Grateful for his sight, he wanted to do some- 
thing immediately that would prove that he 
was ready to join forces with those who be- 
lieved the teachings of Jesus. A man of ac- 
tion, he persuaded Ananias to baptize him at 
once. 

Saul did not even go to see the officials to 
whom he had brought letters. Feeling the 
need to rest, to think, and to learn more 
about Jesus, he went to be with Ananias. He 
also spent some time alone in the desert. 
Then he returned to Damascus to preach and 
to teach the faith he had once been de- 
termined to destroy. All who heard him 
were amazed. Could this really be Saul of 
Tarsus, who had persecuted Christians? 

Officials in Damascus were angry that 
Saul had. gone over to the side of the dis- 
ciples. Teachers and high priests resented 
him because many of their followers were 
leaving the old Jewish faith and accepting 
Saul’s teachings about Jesus. After a time, 
they planned to put an end to his work. 


The city of Damascus was surrounded by 
wide, high stone walls with gates. “Your 
enemies are watching the gates day and 
night. If you try to escape, guards will kill 
you,” a loyal follower of Jesus told Saul. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Strawberry Shortcake (serves 6) 


a are plentiful at this time 
of year, so now is the time to surprise your 
family by making strawberry shortcake for 
dessert. 

The first thing to do is to wash one quart 
of strawberries. Remove the stems and slice 
the strawberries in half. Put a layer of ber- 
ries in a bowl and sprinkle with sugar. Add 
another layer of berries and sprinkle with 
sugar again. Put them in the refrigerator to 
chill while you make the shortcake. 

Use a prepared biscuit mix, and you will 


have no difficulty in making a delicious 
shortcake. 

2 cups prepared biscuit mix 

2 Ths. sugar 

34, cup cream or top milk 

Preheat oven to 450°. Carefully measure 
all ingredients into a large bowl. Mix well 
with a fork. Beat dough about fifteen 
strokes. Now, on a floured board, work and 
press the dough with the palms of the hands, 
turning a small amount after each push. Do 
this eight or ten times. This is called knead- 
ing. Pat out six little cakes, place in pan, 
and bake for ten minutes. 

If your family likes whipped cream, you 
should whip the cream while the shortcake 
is in the oven. Use a half-pint bottle of 
heavy cream for generous servings. Beat the 
cream with a hand beater or an electric 
beater until it is almost stiff. Stop and add 
one teaspoon of sugar and then continue 
beating until cream is stiff. 

When cakes are baked, split them and 
spoon strawberries between layers and over 
the top. Second layer should be split side up. 
Add whipped cream—and serve. 


It was rumored that Saul was to be ar- 
rested and put to death. The courageous 
Saul had no thought of trying to escape, but 
some of the disciples believed God had work 
for him. They persuaded him to try to get 
out of Damascus. 

All along the top of the wall around the 
city, houses had been built. One dark night 
friends took Saul to one of the houses on 
the wall. Their hope was that they might 
be able to lower him in a basket down the 
outer wall so that he might escape across 
the fields. The plan was a dangerous one. 
If Saul or any of the others were caught, 
they would surely be put to death. 

Would the darkness be black enough to 
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hide him, Saul wondered as he got into the 
large basket to which ropes had been tied. 
Would the guards on the wall see him? He 
whispered good-by to the disciples who 
were brave enough to risk their lives to save 
his; then he crouched down in the basket. 
Slowly and silently, the men lowered it. 
Finally, it touched the ground with a slight 
bump. Saul listened a minute to see if the 
sound had alerted the guards. Then he got 
out and hurried across the fields. Because 
he wanted to be with men who had known 
Jesus, he started toward Jerusalem. There, 
he would take his place beside the disciples, 
healing and teaching in the name of Jesus 
Christ. 
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PUZZLE FOR MOTHER’S DAY 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


My first letter is in scarlet, but not in red; 

My second appears in heart, also in head. 

The third is in flower, as well as in tree; 

My fourth is in /and, but not in sea. 

The fifth is in May, but never in ]z/y; 

The sixth is in earth, but not in sky. 

The seventh is in spicy, not in sweet; 

The eighth is in /ove, never in deceit. 

The last is in nosegay, but not in bouquet; 

My whole is the floral badge for Mother’s 
day. 


WHAT ARE YOU? 


BY RUTH K, KENT 


You look like soft and fluffy down, 
As white and furry as my pet; 

But when I take you in my hands, 
You feel so very cold and wet. 


WHAT FLOWER? 


BY MARY-ALICE KELLY 


Mothers cook my jagged leaves, 

For they make tasty greens. 

Little girls braid my golden flowers 
Into crowns for kings and queens. 
Fathers think I’m just a weed, 

And pull me from the ground, 

While boys blow on my silky seeds 
And scatter them around. 

What am I? 
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Answers on Inside Back Cover 


A WORD GAME 
BY MABEL NIEDERMEYER McCAW 


Beginning with the word a//, place a differ- 
ent letter in front of it each time to form the 
words defined. 

all 
-all not short 
-all to summon 
-all a plaything 
-all to loose your balance 
-all aside of a room 
-all acorridor or entryway 


WHOSE DAY? 


BY ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


This day belongs to someone 

Whose first letter rhymes with stem; 
The second letter rhymes with snow, 
And there’s but one of them. 

The next one rhymes with sea; and though 
The fourth one does not rhyme, 

Yet you will find it second 

In that bell-like word of chime. 

The fifth one rhymes with sea also; 
And no matter where you are, 

The letter that is last will rhyme 

With car or far or star. 


Now, if you'll find these letters 

And put them all together, 

You'll know to whom this day belongs 
In any kind of weather. 
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Birch Point Camp 


By Frederick D. Brewer 


in 
? 


See if you can find them. Also 


int. They are all someplace 


om 


Grandpa and Grandma have taken their 
two daughters and three grandsons camping 


How sharp are your eyes? 
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MAY BASKET 


BY LOIS LARSON 


— 


H ERE is a pretty May basket you can make 
without any paste. All you need is a piece of 
paper for making a pattern, some colored 
paper, scissors, a pencil, and a short piece of 
ribbon. 

Make a pattern like the illustration and 
cut it out. The bottom edge of your pattern 
should be about 7 inches wide. Lay the 
pattern on a folded sheet of colored paper, 
having the fold at the bottom, and draw 
around it. Then cut it out. Next, fold lines 
marked A in like little pleats. Now, tie the 
handles together with a ribbon bow, and 
your basket is ready for May flowers. 


SPOOL CONVEYER FOR YOUR 
TRUCKS 


BY M, MABLE LUNZ 


| F YOU use 50-yard spools for your con- 
veyer, cut two pieces of 14-by-1-inch wood 
7 inches long. Use six spools, 

The end board should be as wide as the 
spools plus both sides of the wood frame 
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plus about 14 inch or enough space so the 
spools turn easily. It should be 2 inches high 
so the back can hook over the end of the 
truck, 


Nail the end piece to the sides of the 
frame, using two small nails for each side. 
Slip the first spool into the frame and drive 
a nail into one side, through the hole in the 
spool, and into the other side, You will need 
about 134-inch nails. Put all six spools on in 
this same way, leaving about 14 inch between 
the spools so they turn easily. 


Paint or shellac the conveyor. When it is 
dry, hook it over the back of your truck, and 
you are ready to unload your cargo. 


JAPANESE LANTERNS 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


T xzse are fun to make to be used as lamps 
for your doll house, to trim your room, or 
to hang up as decorations for parties. 

Get a package of little paper umbrellas. 
Open two of the umbrellas and break off the 
handles short enough so they fit inside when 
you open the umbrellas and put the two 
together. Put several dots of household ce- 
ment around the edge of one umbrella; place 
the other on top; and hold them together 
until the cement is dry. 
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Sew a thread through the top umbrella for 
a hanger. 


WHIRLING PICTURE FRAME 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


i TWO pieces of cardboard as large as 
the picture you wish to use. Cut a piece of 
stiff wire about 34 inch longer than the 
height of the picture. Place the wire between 
the two pieces of cardboard and staple or 
sew it in the center, top and bottom, so that 
the cardboard cannot slip up and down on 
the wire. Paste a picture on each side of the 
cardboard. 

Make the frame from 14-inch wood or 
plywood. Make it 14 inch longer and 14 
inch wider than your picture. Cut the base 
from 34-inch wood, about 3 inches longer 


than the bottom of the picture and 114 
inches wide. 

Put a nail hole large enough for the wire 
to stand in in the center of the base and an- 
other in the center of the top of the frame 
so the wire will slip in easily. Make the holes 
deep enough so that when the picture is in 
the frame, the frame touches the base, Glue 
the frame to the base and also put a very 
small nail up through the bottom of the base 
and into each side of the frame to steady it. 


JOKE 


SENT IN BY JANIE JONES 


A lady saw a boy standing under one of 
her apple trees, “What are you doing under 
that tree?” she asked. “Are you trying to 
take an apple?” 

“No, ma’am,”’ answered the boy. “I’m 
trying not to.” 


Partners 
(Continued from page 29) 


“Looks like the radishes were a family 
project, Bobby,” said Daddy. “We have all 
helped each other.” 

Bobby was silent for a minute. Then he 
said quietly, “I. guess we left out something. 
We didn’t really grow the radishes, God 
did.” 

Jane looked surprised. “Why, Bobby’s 
right, Daddy. God sent the sun and the rain 
to make the radishes grow.” 

“And He created the miracle of small 
seeds becoming red radishes,” reminded 
Mother. 

“Well, let’s eat them,” said Bobby hap- 
pily. “It’s good to be partners with each 
other—and with God.” 
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Slitheree 


(Continued from page 16) 


think maybe you two could hold me with 
a rope?” 

“We wouldn't be able to get a rope long 
enough, Jack,” Greg said sadly. 

“It’s dangerous, Jack. You can't,” Val 
told him. 

“But I just can’t leave Slitheree down in 
that canyon!” Jack argued. “Maybe I can 
crawl down and hang on to the bushes. The 
fog’s beginning to roll in, too.” 

“I’m going home to get Mother,” Val 
said, halfway across the street. 
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In his anguish, Jack wondered what on 
earth Val’s mother could do. His mother 
would do something. She would pray, of 
course—and he could pray, too. God had 
made the canyon. He would know how to 
get Slitheree out of it. 


Val came running back through the gath- 
ering fog, her voice reaching out ahead of 
her excitedly. “Mother called the fire de- 
partment!” 


“The fire department!” Greg and Jack 
shouted together. 


Slitheree was whining again. Then Jack's 
voice broke. “They won't do anything. Cap- 
tain Larton will probably be glad he’s down 
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there. He doesn’t like Slitheree one little 
bit.” 


“That's not a nice thing to say, Jack,” Val 
told him. ‘“They’re on their way. Listen! I 
can hear the siren clear down on the high- 
way now! Besides, Captain Larton was not 
there. He’s still asleep, right across the 
street.” 

“When he hears the siren, he sure won't 
be asleep. He won't let them go down there 
for Slitheree.” 

“Jack, our mothers are praying—and I 
am, too.” 

“I've been praying, Val—I——” 

“You have to pray, believing, Jack. Here 
they are!” 

As the big truck with its extension lad- 
ders came zooming up the hill, Captain Lar- 
ton ran from his house. 

“What is this?’”’ he shouted. 

“Dog down in the canyon, Chief,” the 
fireman in charge answered. “Don’t believe 
our ladders are going to be long enough, 
though.” 

Captain Larton was eying Jack. “Your 
dog, young fellow?” he asked, frowning at 
him. 

“Yes, Captain Larton. The canyon’s new 
to him, and he——” 

“Come here. Get me a rope, Mack.” 

For a moment, Jack’s heart felt like an 
icicle. Then he heard Slitheree bark faintly 


Merry Day 
By Estelle Frederick 


I like to wake up merry-like— 
And never cross or sad— 

For merry eyes and merry thoughts 
Can make the whole day glad! 


again, and cry. Val had said: “You have 
to pray, believing.” 

“Put the ladders down as far as they'll go 
—say to that ledge—right there,” the cap- 
tain ordered, pointing. “Good. Now, Jack, 
we're going to have you go down to the 
ledge there on the ladders. Then we'll tie 
the rope on you and lower you down. 
Ready?” 

“T'll go down on the ledge with him, 
Chief,” Mack volunteered. 

“No!” Captain Larton thundered sternly. 
“It’s my neighbor we're rescuing, isn't it? 
I'll go down to the ledge. Put that chain on 
the tree and fasten the rope to the chain.” 

Jack found his voice. “If I get Slitheree 
back, Captain Larton, I'll find some way so 
he won't wake you ever again. I sure thank 
you, sir, more than F 

“Come on, Jack. Now, trust me.” 


Cap- 
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tain Larton gave Jack a steady look and 
squeezed his shoulder. “Let’s go, neighbor.” 

Jack felt strangely limp as he was lowered 
into the murky depths of the deep hole. He 
kept praying and believing. He thanked God 
for the whole fire department. He kept his 
eyes wide open, but the fog was too thick 
for him to see. Then, something slithered 
against his ankles. He reached down, and 
Slitheree jumped right into his arms. 

“Thank You, Father,’ Jack breathed 
silently. 

Slowly, they were pulled back to the ledge 
where the ladder rested. Captain Larton took 
the excited dog in his arms. “You bark to- 
morrow, and I'll throw you down there for 
good, you crazy pup!” he said. 

Slitheree knew at once that he did not 
mean it. He gave a frantic bark of joy and 
bit gently at the fire captain’s ear. 

“Can you climb the ladder now, friend? 
You’re a brave boy. That canyon bottom 
isn’t pleasant in a fog.” 

“I think Slitheree knows the canyon bet- 
ter now, Captain Larton. Maybe he won't 
bark so much any more.” 

And do you know that dog never barked 
again while Captain Larton was resting? 
What happened? Well, for one thing, 
Slitheree spent a good deal of time with 
the Captain, curled up on the foot of his 
bed, guarding him while he slept. 


Celebrate May Day 
By Maude E. Hallmer 


va first of May has been a gala day from 
a very early period of history! The celebra- 
tion probably goes back to the Roman festi- 
val in honor of Flora, the goddess of flowers, 
when every town and village had its May- 
pole on the village green, on which wreaths 
of flowers were hung. The people gathered 
on the green to dance around the Maypole 
and sing. 

In England, during the Middle Ages, it 
was customary for the people—even the 
court—to go “‘a-maying” to pick the wood- 
land flowers while they were fresh with 
dew. The fairest maiden was chosen to be 
Queen of the May and to rule over the festi- 
val. 

We still celebrate May Day, usually with 
a Maypole dance. If you care to make a 
Maypole, use a flagpole in a stand, or any 
long pole. To the top of the pole tie six 
(or more, in even numbers) crepe-paper 
streamers, a little longer than the pole and 
three inches wide. Top the pole with a bou- 
quet of flowers and a crepe-paper bow. 

Each of the Maypole dancers holds the 
end of one of the streamers. They face their 
partners, and when the music begins, they 
skip off in opposite directions, dancing 
around the Maypole, going over one stream- 
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ARE YOU WONDERING ABOUT DATING: s 


= As boys and girls advance in school and grow up, they \.. / 
lf \\ begin to have new interests, new ideas, and new needs. Be- a 
( oa \\ cause of this, WEE WISDOM readers eventually outgrow Sf 
KA WEE WISDOM and begin to want a more grown-up maga- «\ | 
/v 4 tine to suit their new status as teen-agers. The perfect maga- | \ | 

‘, \'[ 4 zine for teen-agers is Progress, printed by the same pub- 

 lishers as WEE WISDOM. 
Progress presents helpful, practical information about the , 

AL ¥A\ problems young people face. If you are in your teens, you 


are probably wondering about dating, and the May number 
of Progress has two articles on this very subject. “How Do 
fy | You Rate, Date?” by Janet Hall, discusses points that help 
(/ 7 a person to have a good time with others; and “What Do 
You Talk about on a Date?” by Faith Raeder, gives sug- 
Pa: | gestions for becoming a better conversationalist. 
TT Every number of Progress contains helpful articles like / 
| these, up-to-the-minute stories, photographs, and interesting | 
feature departments. If you are in your teens, you will enjoy i} 
| Progress; but if not, it makes a wonderful gift for an older 
4 brother or sister. = 
aa Progress is the magazine young people everywhere regard > 
as a — friend. A full year’s subscription to Progress 
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er and under the next, weaving them around 
the pole. The dancing and singing continues 
until the colored streamers disappear into Puzzle for Mother's Day 
the pattern on the Maypole. This will make Carnation. 

for a very happy May Day—one that all 


Answers to Puzzles 


2 
children will surely enjoy—and the result W hat Are Y ou: 
is very lovely. Snow. 

W hat Flower? 
Riddle A dandelion. 
SENT IN BY DAVID DIPLOCK (9 years) A Word Game 


OTTAWA, ONT., CANADA 


Tall. Call. Ball. Fall. Wall. Hall. 
What country is kept in a cupboard? 


W hose Day: 
Mother. 


| 


Bon jour, everyone! Bon jour is French for “good day,” 7am 
and the reason I’m trying to speak French is because I’m 
following an old French custom today. Maybe you'd like @ 
to try it, too. a 
On the first day of May, French people—men, women, @ 
and children—wear a little sprig of lily of the valley as a 
sort of symbol of spring. It is supposed to bring good 9 
fortune, but whether it does that or not, I think it is aq 
beautiful custom, don’t you? I have my little bouquet in 
my buttonhole. Can you see it? 7 
Now, I will have to stop talking about May and talk 9m 
about June because I want to tell you about the June issue Wa 
of WEE WISDOM. It will present plenty of the fast- @ 
moving stories you like, including ““The Dowd’s Back-Yard 9 
Family,” by Helen Bowman; “The New Girl,” by Page ] 
O’Haire; “The Thunderstorm,” by Lois M. Dunning; “The 
Way Home,” by Lottie Norton; “The Chimp Liked 
Bananas,” by Lawrent Lee; and another chapter of the 
exciting serial “Brush Fire,” by Bonita Fouste. 
Also in your June WEE WISDOM you will find com- @ 
plete directions for making a winter bouquet—that is, a J 
bouquet that will stay pretty all winter without any water. 
There are other things to make in the June number of J 
WEE WISDOM, along with the stories and all the regular 
feature departments. Even if you are busy vacationing, 
I am sure you will enjoy spending some time with WEE 
WISDOM. And remember, the magazine you like is the 
perfect gift for any special friend of yours. Eg 
I hope you have a very happy May! Be seeing you next 7 
month. 
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